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Abstracts 

English 

One of the core theories of distance education is Michael Graham Moore's Theory of Transactional 
Distance that provides the broad framework of the pedagogy of distance education and allows the 
generation of almost infinite number of hypotheses for research. However, the review of the existing 
studies relating to the theory showed the use of a variety of functional definitions of transactional distance 
that reveals an absence of consensus. The purpose of the present study is the theoretical processing of its 
fundamental concept "transactional distance", as well as the incorporation of the theory into the 
epistemological framework of realism. In particular, the absence of consensus is overcome through the 
work of John Dewey. On this basis, transactional distance was defined as "the distance in understanding 
between teacher and learner". Additionally, an attempt is made to position the Theory of Transactional 
Distance in the epistemological framework of realism. From this point of view, transactional distance is 
one of the results of teaching. 

Greek 

Mia ajio tic; Kupieg Bewpieg Trig eE; ajroardaecDg £KJiai88uor|g, eivai r| Becopia Trig "8ia8paaTiKr|g 
ajiooTaarig" tou MichaelGrahamMoore. H auyKeKptpevri Oecopia, cxci ajroTeXeoei cva SripioupyiKO 
jiaiSaywyiKO jiXaiaio yia Tr|v ecpappoyri Trig c£; ajioaraaecog 8KJtai8euar|g, svd> jiapaXXr|Xa, sysi ejrrupeipei 
Tr|v 8iaTUJicoar| evog peydXou apiBpou epeuvrjTuccbv ujioBeaecov. napoXa aura, peoa ajto Tr|v ejtiOKOJiriori 
tcov epcuvcbv, jiapouaia^CTai jrouaXia 8ia(pop£TiKobv XeiTOupyiKcbv opiapwv Trig "8ia8paaTiKr|g 
ajiooTaarig", r| ojioia ava8eiKvnei ajiouaia auvaivearig oxenica pe aurr|v. EKOJiog Xouiov Trig jrapouoag 
peXmrig, f|Tav r| Beta pr| tiki) 8Jiave^8Taor| Trig ewoiag Trig "8ia8paaTiKr|g ajiooTaorig" Kai r| 8VTa^r| Trig aro 
8jnarr|poXoyiKO JiXaiaio tou "peaXiopou ". Ei8iK0T£pa r| ajiouaia ouvaiveorig ayerim pe tov XeiTOupyiKO 
opiapo Tpg "8ia8paaTiKr|g ajiooTaarig" pjiopei va ^ejiepaaBei pe Tpv auv8popf| tou epyou tou JohnDewey. 
2 tt|v paar| aurau, r| "8ia8paoTiKr| ajrocrraari" opio0r|K8cog "r| ajrooTaari KaTavor|OT|g psTa^u 8i8acrKOVTa 
Kai pa0r|T£uopevou ". EvTaaaovTag 8e Tpv Beoopia crro ejnaTripoXoYiKO jiXaiaio tou "peaXiopou", r| 
"8ia8paoTiKr| ajrocrraari" Jtpoo8YY^ £T ai cog ajroTeXeopa Trig 8i8aKTiKr|g 8ia8iKaaiag. 
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Introduction 


The first attempts at the creation of theoretical approaches in the field of distance learning started in the 
1950s (Keegan, 2000: 81). As characteristically pointed out by Holmberg at the end of the 1980s, 
theoretical approaches provide the potential for hypotheses concerning (i) what one can expect from 
distance learning, (ii) under what conditions and circumstances and (iii) through which practices and 
procedures (Simonson, Schlosser and Hanson, 1999:1). Keegan classifies the developed theories in four 
groups. The first includes the theories of independence and autonomy, the second the theory of 
industrialization of teaching, the third the theories of interaction and communication and finally, while the 
fourth aims at explaining distance learning through a combination of the theories of communication with 
the philosophy of education (Keegan, 2000). 

One of these theories is the Theory of Transactional Distance by Michael Graham Moore that provides the 
broad framework of the pedagogy of distance education, allows the generation of almost infinite number of 
hypotheses for research (Moore, 1990a) and resulted in "a typology of all educational programs having [as 
a] distinguishing characteristic of separation of learner and teacher" (Keegan, 2000). Since then, several 
researchers focused their efforts to confirm Moore's theoretical model through empirical research. 
However, the results of these efforts were controversial (Gorsky & Caspi, 2005). Yet, the Theory of 
Transactional Distance is one of the core theories in the field and the theoretical discussion about it is 
valuable. Thus, the purpose of the present study is the continuation of the theoretical processing of the 
fundamental concepts of the Theory of Transactional Distance and its incorporation into the 
epistemological framework of realism. 

Moore's Theory of Transactional Distance 

Since the beginning of the 1970s, Moore had started elaborating on elements of his theory. 
Characteristically, in 1972, Moore distinguishes two primary concepts pertaining to distance learning: 
distance teaching and learner autonomy (Moore, 1972). Although these two concepts are included in the 
later theory of transactional distance, the term 'transactional distance' is not employed at this early stage. 
Moore first used the term and idea of 'transactional distance' at the beginning of the 1980s. As the writer 
admits, the idea of 'transaction' was borrowed from the American philosopher John Dewey (Moore, 1993a), 
whose influence on Moore's work was manifold. However the rationale of the Theory of Transactional 
Distance emerged from an analysis of a large selection of program descriptions and of the literature and 
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was based on Wedemeyer's work (Saba, 2003). 

The first reference to the idea of transactional distance was made by Moore in one of his books where he 
points out that in independent studies (a term used in those days to refer to distance learning programmes) 
one observes a separation and a space between the teacher and the learner in the context of the study 
programme (Boyd & Apps, 1980). Moore names this distance transactional distance. The term does not 
refer to the geographical distance between the teacher and the learner but to the development (or not) of a 
transaction, in other words, the development of a particular form of interaction between teacher and 
learner because of their geographical separation. In the following years, Moore and his associates further 
elaborated the theory (Moore, 1990b; 1993; Moore & Kearsley, 1996). In particular, the content of the term 
"transactional distance" was determined with more definition and accuracy, while the Theory of 
Transactional Distance was elaborated and developed by Farhad Saba and Rick L. Shearer (1994), 

Yau-Jane Chen and Fern K. Willits (1998), Yau-Jane Chen (2001a; 2001b), Karen Lemone (2005) and 
Sushita Gokool-Ramdoo (2008). In its complete form, the theory appears in 1993 (Moore, 1993). 

One of the principles of the theory is that the particularities of space and time pertaining to teacher and 
learner which characterize distance learning, despite the fact that there are multiple and ever changing 
learning contexts of distance education (Chen, 2001a), create: (i) particular behavioural models for the 
teacher and the learner, (ii) psychological and communication distance between them and (iii) insufficient 
understanding of each other. On this basis, Moore defines as transactional distance "the psychological and 
communication space" between the learner and the teacher: «It is this psychological and communication 
space that is the transactional distance» (Moore, 1993: 22). According to Moore, the development of the 
transaction is influenced by three basic factors: (i) the dialogue developed between teacher and learner, (ii) 
the structure that refers to the degree of structural flexibility of the programme and iii) the autonomy that 
alludes to the extent to which the learner exerts control over learning procedures. 

Specifically, dialogue, in this case, is something more than mere communication and interaction between 
learner and teacher. In particular, this type of communication occurs within the context of clearly defined 
education targets, cooperation and understanding on the part of the teacher and, ultimately, culminates in 
solving the learner's problems. Obviously, Moore perceives dialogue as an element connected with the 
quality of communication rather than the frequency. Therefore, the objective is the quality and nature of 
the dialogue and not its frequency. Structure is approached by Moore from the perspective of course's 
rigidity (Zhang, 2003) or flexibility in terms of: (i) establishing educational goals of the course, (ii) teaching 
techniques employed by the course, (iii) assessment procedures and, finally, (iv) the extent to which 
individual needs are covered. It becomes obvious again that Moore perceives structure as a qualitative 
feature rather than quantitative. Finally, Moore defines autonomy as the extent to which the learner exerts 
control over learning procedures. Autonomy, in other words, is the degree of decision the learner has over 
issues such as educational goals, manner of teaching followed, rate of progress and methods of 
assessment. 

Based on the above, Moore assumes that: (i) transactional distance and dialogue are in inverse proportion 
to each other, meaning that any increase in either leads to decrease of the other, (ii) Increase in course 
structure leads to reduction of dialogue and, consequently, increase in transactional distance. However, 
limitations are imposed on the reverse direction; reduction in structure does not result in increase in 
dialogue and, consequently, reduction of transactional distance throughout the whole spectrum. Moore 
stresses that if structure drops below a threshold, transactional distance increases. It should be noted here 
that Moore does not specify which this structure threshold is, under which transactional distance 
increases, (iii) Transactional distance and autonomy are proportional to each other, as increases or 
decreases in the one result in corresponding increases or decreases in the other (Mclsaac, & Gunawardena, 
1996; Giossos , Mauroidis, Koutsouba, 2008). 

At this point it should be noted that after the appearance of the Theory of Transactional Distance a number 
of studies were carried out in an attempt to examine it empirically. In particular, there are eleven research 
studies (Bischoff 1993; Bischoff, Bisconer, Kooker, & Woods, 1996; Saba, 1988; Saba and Shearer, 1994; 
Chen 2001a, 2001b; Chen and Willits, 1998; Force, 2004) focused on a number of questions relating to 
Moore's theory affirming that the theory is a tool for analysis of practice (Garrison, 2000) and for 
generating questions for empirical testing (Moore, 1990). However, according to Gorsky & Caspi (2005) 
the results of these studies were controversial due to a tautology issue that emerged from the variety of 
functional definitions of transactional distance and dialogue that these studies used (Gorsky & Caspi, 
2005). This variety in fact reveals the absence of consensus, an absence that the present study attempts to 
overcome through the continuation of the theoretical processing of the theory's fundamental concept 
"transactional distance". In the following section, "transactional distance" is approached through the work 
of John Dewey. 

Reconsidering transactional distance in distance education 

Besides philosophy and psychology, John Dewey also delved into education and was the representative of 
the American progressive movement in education. Dewey used the idea of transaction in quite a number of 
his works. In one of them, the writer supports that experience is the outcome of some sort of interaction of 
the individual with the environment (Dewey, 1938). Moreover, this interaction cannot be separated from 
the environment (or surroundings) in which it occurs. In particular, Dewey states that experience exists, 
because a transaction takes place between the individual and the surroundings (Dewey, 1938). In order to 
fully understand this statement, one must resort to a study that Dewey elaborated at a later time with his 
colleague Arthur Bentley. In this study concerning theories of knowledge within the framework of 
philosophy of science, Dewey analysed in detail the concept of transaction in conjunction with the manner 
in which the human mind can acquire the knowledge of the world outside the individual (Dewey & Bentley, 
1949). 

Dewey's position was that all philosophers, from Plato to modern ones, held the fallacy that knowledge is 
obtained through observation, an erroneous perception that Dewey characteristically referred to as 
'spectator theory of knowledge' (Audi, 1999: 239). According to this view, knowledge was treated as a 
passive response to events, and the truth of these events was verified by the degree to which beliefs for 
events were in agreement with them. On the basis of this view, thinking about the world lies separately and 
independently from the world itself. At this point, it should be noted that the distinction between the mind 
and the world, or, otherwise, between mind and matter (mind-matter/res cogitans- res extensa) was made 
by Rene Descartes (1596-1650) and influenced western philosophy for a long period (Molivas, 2000). 

Dewey expresses different and, to a great extent, opposite view. Particularly, for Dewey there is no 
distinction between mind and matter. The world is a "moving whole of interacting parts" (Wiberg, 2006:5). 
The mind constitutes one part of the entity of the world. Experience of the world is acquired through the 
interaction of man with his surroundings, an interaction which works in two directions: the environment 
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influences the way man perceives it, and the way man perceives the environment influences the latter. In 
other words, Dewey did not view thinking as a product of human interaction with the environment but as a 
tool through which man controls and guides this interaction. Dewey refers to this type of interaction 
concerning knowledge as transaction, because at the time, interaction was defined as a simple relationship 
of action-reaction, applied only to a mechanistic relationship between entities (animate and inanimate) and 
which alluded to relationships of cause and result. Thus, the term interaction could not express the deeper 
process through which knowledge is acquired. 

According to this view, knowledge is an activity of constructing concepts. At the same time, knowledge is an 
adaptive human response to the conditions of the environment that aims at the reconstruction of these 
conditions through the construction of concepts. Additionally, knowledge does not concern the way things 
are, but the relationship between actions, such as the construction of concepts, and the consequences of 
these actions. Concluding, according to Dewey, the use of the idea of transaction requires that man and his 
environment cannot be viewed independently form one another. Furthermore, the subject cannot be 
distinguished from the object, the soul from the body, the spirit from the matter, and the self from the 
other. There can be no ultimate truth or absolute knowledge. 

What is the significance of all these for distance learning and, mainly, for the functional definition of 
transactional distance in distance learning ? We have already mentioned that Moore defined transactional 
distance as "the psychological and communication space" between the learner and the teacher (Moore, 
1993: 22). However, based on the aforementioned argument, one could support that transactional 
distance in distance learning should be defined exclusively as "the distance in understanding between 
teacher and learner", and not as "the psychological and communication space between the two". The 
question that rises at this point is to what understanding refers to. Understanding refers to mutual 
understanding (co-understanding). In the vernacular, the phrase 'you don't understand me' or 'you're not 
following me' is commonly used to stress the lack of mutual understanding or common perception of ideas, 
emotions, situations, etc. Transactional distance, therefore, is nothing more than the lack of common or 
mutual perception of knowledge, thoughts, approaches but also needs (psychological and educational), 
emotions, etc. 

Additionally, transactional distance is something that is experienced and perceived by the people 
themselves. There is no such thing as an abstract or intangible transactional distance, but a specific 
individual one. Moreover, transactional distance is experienced and perceived in different ways in different 
cultural and educational contexts as "individuality and disposition of distance learners differs from one 
cultural to another cultural setting" (Kawachi, 2003). For example, transactional distance is experienced 
and perceived differently between Greeks and Indians, or between undergraduate and postgraduate 
students. 

Apart from the attempt to overcome the absence of consensus about the functional definition of 
"transactional distance" through the work of John Dewey, this theoretical processing also makes an 
attempt to position the Theory of Transactional Distance in an epistemological framework. Realism has 
been chosen in this case, for reasons that would be made obvious in the following section. 

Towards an epistemological reconsideration of Moore's theory 

In the quest of educational research there are various epistemological frameworks such as those of 
positivism and post-positivism (Gall, Gall & Borg, 2007). Studies following positivism try to verify 
empirically hypotheses and search for relationships between variables. On the other hand, studies 
following post-positivism try to interpret procedures instead of explaining relationships between variables. 
The Theory of Transactional Distance has been studied by a number of researchers in both ways. However, 
positivist approaches has been criticised both for its assumptions (Benz & Shapiro, 1998) and for the 
manner of its implementation in social research (Stockman, 1983) and consequently in educational 
research. As characteristically pointed out by Robson (2002), the quest for steady relationships between 
two variables is easy in the world of sciences because it is possible to create a controlled environment, a 
closed system, where these will be isolated. In the real world of humans, this is not feasible. People 
function in an open system that cannot be controlled. The world of humans, and consequently, that of 
education, is an open system in which input and output cannot, at any given time, be controlled. In other 
words, the effort to show a steady relationship between the variables of transactional distance and structure 
cannot lead to any concrete result. Yet, the search of relationships between variables is still valuable. In an 
attempt to overcome the problems that positivism faces, the epistemological framework of realism is 
proposed. But what is realism and how it can be related to Moore's Theory of Transactional Distance ? 

Realism is an epistemological framework that avoids positivism as well as post-positivism (Robson, 2002). 
In realism, science concerns with the discovery of scientific laws, which are considered to be patterns of an 
action or mechanism (House, 1991). In particular, according to the realistic view, science investigates 
actions, which, through mechanisms, produce results under certain conditions (Robson, 2002:32). From 
this point of view, transactional distance is one of the results of teaching ( action ) and structure, autonomy 
and dialogue are mechanisms of transactional distance. A first graphic representation of the above appears 
in Figure 1 



Programme characteristics 
(General Framework) 


Figure 1. Graphic representation of Moore's theory according to realism 

In addition, in order to investigate social systems, realism studies mechanisms at various levels: micro, 
macro, group, organizational, etc. Thus, in the case of Moore's theory, if transactional distance is defined 
as "the distance in understanding between teacher and learner", then it must be examined at the level of: 
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(i) the interpersonal relationship between teacher and learner, (ii) the relationship among the members of 
the learner group, and (iii) the mediating relationship between learners and the educational material. 
According to this, the Theory of Transactional Distance may be illustrated as in Figure 2: 
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(General Framework) 
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Figure 2. Final graphic representation of Moore's theory according to realism 

Within the context of realism, the objective is to prove the existence of hypothetical mechanisms and not to 
find predictable regularities. In the case of Moore's theory, the objective is to prove that the mechanisms of 
structure, dialogue and autonomy actually work at every level. Additionally, the conditions under which 
these mechanisms are set in motion must be discovered. For instance, in Moore's theory, during the study 
of the mechanisms the fact that the relationship between learner and teacher occurs within a context of 
authority should be kept in mind. Similarly, the fact that transactional distance is perceived differently not 
only on the basis of the cultural and educational contexts of the people experiencing it but also on their 
socio-economic level should also be taken into consideration (Sayer, 2000:12). Finally, according to 
realism a phenomenon can be explained, but this does not necessarily means that it can be predicted since 
in open systems, such as in society and education, the complexity of the involved structures makes 
prediction impossible. 

Conclusion 


In the present study, an attempt was made to approach Moore's Theory of Transactional Distance and to 
discuss the continuation of the theoretical processing of its fundamental concepts as well as to incorporate 
it into the epistemological framework of realism. In particular, the absence of consensus that emerged 
from the variety of functional definitions of transactional distance that have been used in a number of 
studies was attempted to be overcome through the work of John Dewey. On this basis, transactional 
distance was defined as "the distance in understanding between teacher and learner". Additionally, this 
theoretical processing also made an attempt to position the Theory of Transactional Distance in an 
epistemological framework. Realism has been chosen in this case, being an epistemological framework that 
avoids positivism as well as post-positivism. According to this theory, science investigates actions, which, 
through mechanisms, produce results under certain conditions. From this point of view, transactional 
distance is one of the results of teaching ( action ) and structure, autonomy and dialogue are mechanisms of 
transactional distance. Thus, in the case of Moore's theory, if transactional distance is defined as above, 
then it must be examined at the level of: (i) the interpersonal relationship between teacher and learner, (ii) 
the relationship among the members of the learner group, and (iii) the mediating relationship between 
learners and the educational material. As Moore's Theory of Transactional Distance is one of the core 
theories of distance education, the continuation of its theoretical processing is valuable as well as the 
verification of this theoretical processing. 
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